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NARRATIVE, &c. 


H E misfortunes of individuals 
affecting only their immediate 
relatives, occaſion no publick concern 


and death preſented in any of its ordi- 


nary forms, though at all times awful, 
is too familiar to be tremendous ; but 
when numbers are involved in one com- 
mon fate, and that fate is attended with 
circumſtances of unuſual horror, the 
united blow is felt by the. whole com- 
munity, the republic itſelf is convolſed 
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by the ſhock, and grief, pity, and regret, 
ſpread themſelves among all orders and 
conditions of men. | 


Thus the deceaſe of a fingle citizen, 
however reſpectable. his character, how- 
ever amĩable his conduct, paſſes unnoticed 
among the daily records of mortality; 
and the number who fall in a battle, or 
periſh in a fight, are enumerated and 
recounted. without emotion; whilſt the 


fatality of a peſtilence, the devaſtations 


of an earthquake, and the terrors of a 
ſtorm, fix on the mind, and awaken 
the paſſions to ſympathetic ſenſibility. 
Nor is this ditt inction unwarranted by 
reaſon ; the common lot of mortals we 
are prepared to expect, and know to be 


unavoidable, 
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unavoidable, and the events of war are 
equally obvious and certain; but the 

f peſtilence, the earthquake, and the ſtorm, 

| are calamities of which no apprehenſions 

are formed, and which ruſh on with ſuch 

ſudden and inevitable violence, as to bid 
defiance to fortitude, and baffle the efforts 

of philoſophic arguments, 
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The melancholy Cataſtrophe which 

is intended to be the ſubject of the fol- 

lowing pages, is of a nature ſo direful, 
h that humanity recoils at the recollection 
; of it; and among the various events of 
the ſame deplorable kind, which have 
blackened the - annals of the laſt forty 
years, ſcarce one has been attended with lo 


| many circumſtances of aggravated woe. 
1 
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Of the loſs of the Victory, no certain 
:accounts have ever been received ; the 
prevailing opinion has been, that ſhe 
ſunk at once, and that her numerous, and 
[ſtill lamented crew, were overwhelmed 
in momentary deſtruction. 


The fate of the Doddington Eaſt- 
Indiaman is too well known to require a 
repetition, ſne ſtruck at once on an 
unknown rock, and the deſtiny of the 
ſufferers, and thoſe who eſcaped, was 
determined in the courſe of a very few 
hours. 7 


In the St. George, which was unfor- 
tunately burnt in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
in the year 1758, but few, in compariſon, 
por relief was almolt inſtantaneouſly 
bs | afforded 
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b afforded to the ſurvivors, and the acci- 
$ dent was one of thoſe, which even the 
? caſualties of war might have occaſioned, + . 
| to a ſhip prepared for battle. 

5 The wreck of the Ramilies on the weſt- 


ern coaſt of England, and of the Litchfield 
on the African ſhore, were each of them 
marked with many circumſtances of 
horror; in the former caſe no more than 


| 24 lives were ſaved, out of a crew which 
f conſiſted of near 800 and in the latter, 
ki inſtant death was avoided, at the expence 
1 of a bleſſing, dearer than even life itſelf, 
the ſurvivors being immediately reduced 
to a ſtate of llavery, from which they 
1 were not emancipated till after a tedious 
4 and difficult negotiation ; but theſe were 
q both ſhips of war, deſtined to. dangergus 
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and adventurous ſervices, in which the 


tenure of exiſtence could be only pre- 


cariouſly held, and muſt be conſidered to 


be ſubject to the variety of contingencies 
ever annexed to ſuch employments. 


The loſs of the Royal George was in- 


deed a national misfortune of great mag- 
nitude. The brave Admiral Kempenfelt, 
the experienced officers, and the able and 
ſelected ſeamen who conſtituted her 
unfortunate crew, were ſo many pillars. 
withdrawn from the ſupport of a fabrick, 
of which its naval ſtrengtli is the only 
prop; nor will the merit of the individual 
ſufferers, or the injury ſuſtained by the 
public, be forgotten, whilſt the ports 
of Great-Britain can furniſh a fleet ta 
maintain that Empire over the main, 
to 
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to which her ſituation, her intereſts, 


and her ſuperiority in nautical (kill and 


bravery, ſo juſtly intitle her ; but even 
the gloom of this ſcene of diſtreſs | is alle. | 
viated by the conſideration, that the fate 
of thoſe who ſuffered, was unattended 
with the aggravation of lingering and 
hopeleſs apprehen lion, 


When we reflect on the lols of the 
Groſvenor on the Eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 


we ſhudder at the miſeries of the ſurviv- 


ing few, and ceaſe to deplore the leſs 
rigid deſtiny of thoſe, who by immediate 
death, were happily exempted from the 


dreadful participation; — of this fad 


event we, ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. 
hereafter, and hope, from a further con- 


ſideration of it, to offer conſolation to 


the 


1 
the afflicted relations and friends of thoſe, 
who on the preſent moſt unhappy occa- 


ſion, have been the untimely victims of 


misfortune. 

The recent ſhipwreck of the Nancy 
Pacquet, on the fatal rocks of Scilly, in 
her homeward-bound paſſage from Bom- 
bay, is freſh in the memory of our readers; 
but though the deſtruction in that inſtance 
was more complete than in this now 
immediately before us, yet we are inclined 
to believe, that thoſe who peruſe this 
narrative will be of opinion, that it was 
leſs horrible, and that if ſuch ſcenes will 
admit of compariſon, the circumſtances 
of the preſent caſe were more lamentable. 


The Halſewell Eaſt-Indiaman, of 758 
tons 
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tons burthen, commanded by Richard 
Pierce, Eſq; having been taken up by 
the Directors of the Eaſt-India Company 
to make her third voyage to Coaſt and 
Bay, on the 16th day of November, 1785, 
fell down to Graveſend, where ſhe com- 
pleted her lading ; ard taking the ladies 
and other paſſengers on board at the 
Hope, ſhe failed through the Downs on 
Sunday the 1ſt of January, 1786, and the 


next morning being a- breaſt of Dunnoſe, 
it fell calm. 


And at this moment let us take a 
proſpect of an outlet, in which all ap- 


- pearances united to promiſe a happy and 


proſperous voyage, and not a cloud in- 


. tervened to obſcure the pleaſing hopes, 


which are ever annexed to a life of 


. and which are the main 
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ſprings of Induſtry, the foundations of 
commercial Spirit, and the conductors 
to private wealth and honor, and public 
advantage and aggrandizement. 


The Ship one of the fineſt in the ſervice, 
and fuppoſed to be in the moſt perfect 
condition for her voyage; the Com® 
mander of diſtinguiſhed ability, and 
exemplary character; his Officers, men 
of unqueſtioned knowledge in their pro- 
feſſion, and of approved fidelity; the 
Crew, the beſt ſeamen that could be 
collected, and as numerous as the. eſta- 
bliſhinent admits ; to whom were added 


a conſiderable body. of ſoldiers, deſtined. 


to recruit the forces of the Company in 
Aſia. 
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C uh | 
Ibe very reſpeCtable paſſengers were: 
Miſs Eliza Pierce - Daughters of oP 
Miſs Mary AnnePierce J Wer 


Mis Amy of (ST Daughters of Mr. Paul 
. of Somerſetſhire, & Re- 
Miſs Mary Paul- = } lations to Capt. Pierce. 


Miſs Elizabeth Black burne, daughter of 
Capt. Blackburne, of the ſame ſervice. 


Miſs Mary Haggard, - ſiſter to an 
officer on the Madraſs eſtabliſhment, 
and 


Miſs Anne Manſell, 4 native of Ma- 


draſs, but of European Parents, returning 


from receiving her education in England. 


— 


John George Schutz, Eſq; returning 
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to. Aſia, where he had long reſided, to 


collect a part of his fortune which, he had 


left there. 


The ladies were equally diſtinguiſhed. 
by their beauty and accompliſhments, the 
gentleman amiable in his manners, and of 
high reſpect in his character. Mr. Burſton, 
the chief mate, was alſo related to Capt. 
Pierce's lady; and it is hardly poſſible 
to conceive a more friendly and happy 
ſociety, nor one more. calculated to join 
ia diverting the tediouſneſs of a long 
paſſage, by little plans of rational amuſe- 
ment, and by anticipating the pleaſing 
ſcenes of novelty, the congratulations of 
expecting friends, and the ſucceſs and 
proſperity which awaited the accompliſh- 
ment of their voyage. 
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The objects of the voyage highly 
laudable, to extend the commerce, and to 
promote the revenue of the ſtate to 


employ that uſeful and abſolutely neceſ- 
fary body of men, whoſe ſervices are now 


no longer required for national defence; 


to furniſh the community with articles 


by uſe become eſſential neceſſaries; to 
provide others for foreign markets, which 


produce an influx of profit from the 
various nations of Europe, and to obtain 


decent and competent rewards for the 
ſkill, aſſiduity, and diligence, of the 
Commander and his Officers. Such are 
the ends purſued in a mercantile voyage, 


in the attainment of which, not only the 
ſtate itſelf, but every member of the 
common- wealth is unqueſtionably i 
tereſted. 

From 
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From ſuch pleaſing expectations, ſuch 
encouraging, ſuch animating proſpects, 
we are compelled to turn our eyes on a 
ſcene of diſtreſs ſo fatal and complicated, 


that humanity ſickens at the recollection, 
and the pen trembles while it records the 
melancholy tale. 

Monday the 2d of January, at three 
in the afternoon, a breeze ſprung up from 
the South, when they ran in ſhore to land 

the pilot, but very thick weather coming 
on in the evening, and the wind baffling, 
at nine in the evening they were obliged 
to anchor in eighteen fathom water, furled 
their top - ſails, but could not furl their 
courſes, the ſnow falling thick, and er- 
ing as it fell. 


i . Tueſday 
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* Tueſday the 2d, at four in the morn- 
ing, a ſtrong gale came on from Eaſt- 
North Eaſt, and the ſhip driving, they 
were obliged to cut their cables, and run 
off to ſea, At noon, they ſpoke with a 
brig. bound to-Dublin, and having put 
their pilot on board her, bore down 
Channel immediately. At eight in the 


evening, the wind freſhening and coming 
to the Southward, they rected ſuch fails 


as were judged neceſſary. At ten at night 
it blew a violent gale of wind at South, 
and they were obliged to carry a preſs of 
fail to keep the ſhip off ſhore, in doing 
which the hawſe plugs, which accord- 
ing to a new improvement were Put 
inſide, were waſhed in, and the hawſe 
bags waſhed away, in conſequence of 
which they ſhipped a large quantity of _ 


water on the gun deck. On 


[ 16 ] 


- On ſounding the well, and finding the 
ſhip had ſprung a leak, and had five feet 
water in her hold, they clued the main 
top-ſail up, hauled up the main- ſail, and 
immediately endeavoured to furl both, 
but could not effect it All the pumps 
were ſet to work on diſcovering the leak. 

Wedneſday the 4th, at two in the 
morning, they endeavoured to wear the 
ſhip, but without ſucceſs, and judging it 
neceſſary to cut away the mizen maſt it 
was immediately done, and a ſecond at- 
. tempt made to wear the ſhip, which ſuc- 
ceeded no better than the former; and 
the ſhip having now ſeven feet water in 
ker hold, and gaining faſt on the pumps, 
it was thought expedient, for the pfeſer- 
vation of the ſhip, to cut away the main- 
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maſt, the ſhip appearing to be in imme- 
diate danger of foundering ; in the fall 
of the maſt, ] onathan Moreton, cock- 
ſwain, and four men, either fell or were 
drawn by the wreck over-board and 
drowned, and by eight in the morning 
the wreck was cleared, and the ſhip 
got before the wind, in which poſitiog 
ſhe was kept about two houts, in which 
time the pumps cleared the ſhip of two 
feet of water in the hold: At this time 
the ſhip's head was brought to the Eaſt- 
ward with the fore-ſail oni. 


At ten in the morning the wind abated 
conſiderably, and the ſhip labquring ex · 
tremely, rolled the fore top · maſt -oves 
on the larboard ſide, in the fall the wreck 

wett through che fore · ail, and tore is. to 
pieces, At eleven in the forenoon, the 
28 
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vind came to. the Weſtward, and the 


titans; bearing North and by 
Faft, diſtant four or five leagues ; they 
| — immediately bent another fore- fail, 
erected a jury main · maſt, and ſet a top- 


gallant-fail for a main-ſail, under which 
fail they bore up for Portſmouth, and 
employed the remainder of the day i in 


Bering up a Jury mizen-malt. 


Thurſday the "Y at two in des morn 
ing, the wind came to the Southward; 


blew freſh, and the weather was very 


tick; at noon Portland was ſeen bear- 


lng North and by Eaft, diſtant two or 
Three jeagues At eight at night i it blew 


2 ſtrong gale at South, and at this time 
the Portland lights were ſeen bearing 
nn: * 9 3A Nortli 
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North-Weſt, diſtant four or five leagues; 
when they wore the ſhip, and got her head 
to the Weſtward, but finding they loſt, 
ground on that tack, they wore her, again, 
and kept ſtretching on to the Eaſtward, 
in hopes to have weathered Peverel · point, 
in which caſe they intended to have an- 
chored in Studland-bay. At eleven at 
night it cleared, and they ſaw St. Alban's-. 
head a mile and half to the leeward of 
them, upon which they took in ſail im- 
mediately, and let go the ſmall bower- 
anchor, which brought up the ſhyp at a 
whole cable, and ſhe rode for about an 
hour, but then drove; they now let go 
the ſheet anchor and wore away a whole. 
cable, and the ſhip rode for about twq- 
hours longer, when ſhe drove again. 


Woe Whilſt | 
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Wut they were in this ſituation, the 
Captain ſent for Mr. Henry Meriton, the 
chief officer Who ſurvives, and aſked: his 
opinton ad t6 the probability of ſaving; 
their les, to which he replied with equal 
dalmneſi and candour, that he appre- 
hendled there was very little hope, as they 
were then'dtiving: faſt on the ſhore, and. 


might expect every moment to ſtrike ;; 


the boats were then mentioned, but it 
was agreed that at that time they could 
be of no uſe, yet in caſe an opportunity 
ſhould. preſent itſelf of making them ſer- 
viceable, it Was propoſed that the. officers, 
ſkould be eonfidentially requeſted to re- 
ſerve the long boat for the ladies and 
tkemſtives, and this e was im- 
mediately talen: | + 
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About two in the morning of Friday 
the 6th, the ſhip. ſtill, driving, and Pf 
proaching very faſt to the ſhore, the ſame 
olñcer again went. into the cuddy,; where 
the Captain then was, and another con- 
verſation took place, Captain Pierce ex- 
prefling extreme anxiety for the preſer- 
vation of his beloved daughters, and 

earneſtly. aſking: the officer if he cquld 
deviſe any means of ſaving them; and 
on his anſwering wich great. concern that 
he feared it wauld:be impoſſible; but that 
their only chance would he to wait for 
the morning, the Captaig lifted up his 
hands ig and mn 
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At ls dreadful 080 che Mip 
ſtruck wich ſuch. violence as ta daſh the 
Honds of thoſe who were ſtanding in the 

cuddy, 
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euddy, againſt the deck above them, and 
the fatal blow was accompanied by a 
Thriek of horror, which burſt at one in- 
ſtant from every quarter of the ſhip. 
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| The ſeamen, many of whom had been 
5 remarkably inattentive and remiſs in their 
duty during great part of the ſtorm, and 
had actually fkulked in their hammocks, 
and left the exertions of the pump, and 
the other labours attending their ſituation, 
to the officers of the ſhip, and the ſoldiers; 
{who had been uncommonly active and 
aſſiduous during the whole tremendous 
'conflict,) rouzed by the deſtructive blow 
to'a- ſenſe of their danger, now poured 
upon the deck, to which no endeavours 
of _ ues could ah ox them whilſt 
WAY BY, heir 
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their aſſiſtance might have been uſeful, _ 
and in frantic exclamations demanded of 
heaven and their fellow-ſufferers, that 
ſuccour, which their timely efforts might 
poſſibly have ſucceeded in procuring ;, 
but it was now too late, the ſhip conti- 
nued to beat on the rocks, and ſoon 
bulged, and fell with her broadſide to- 
wards the ſhore: When the ſhip ſtruck, 
a a number of the men climbed up the en- 
ſign ſtaff, under an apprehenſion of her 
going to pieces immediately, 


* 


a Mr. Meriton, the officer, whom we. 
have already mentioned, at this criſis. of, 
horror, offered to theſe unhappy beings 
the beſt advice which could poſſibly be 
given to them; he recommended their 
coming all to that ſide of the ſhip which 


lay 


©. 3s 
lay loweſt on the tocks, and fingly to 
take the opportunities which ' might 


then offer of eſcaping to the ſhore. 


ſponding crew, he returned to the round 


houſe, where by this time all the paſſen⸗ 
gers, and moſt of the officers were aſ. 
| ſembled, the latter employed in offering 
conſolation to the unfortunate ladies,” 
and with unparalelled magnanimity, ſuf- 


fering their 'eompaſſſon for the fair and 


amiable companions of their misfortunes, 


to get the better of the ſenſe of their own 
| danger, and the dread of almoſt inevitable 


be the feelings of a Father of ſuch a 
| Father as Captain Pietec . 
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annihilatien. At this moment, what muſt 


And having thus provided to the utmoſt | * 
of his power, for the ſafety of the de- 
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In this charitable work of offering com- 
fort to the fair ſufferers, Mr. Meriton, 
now joined, by aſſurances of his opinion, 
that the ſhip would hold together till the 
morning, when they would all be ſafe, 
and Captain Pierce obſerving one of the 


young gentlemen loud in his expreſſions 
of terror, and hearing him frequently 


exclaim that the ſhip was going to pieces, 
he chearfully bid him hold his peace, 
obſerving to him, that though the ſhip 
ſhould go to pieces, he would not, but 


would be ſafe __ 


Ie will now {ha * to deſeribe the 


ſituation of the place which proved fatal 


to ſo many valuable and reſpectable per- 
ſons, as without fuch a defcription it wilt 
be difficult to convey a proper idea of the 


melancholy, the deplorable ſcene. 
The 


£46] 
The ſhip ſtruck on the rocks at or near 
Seacombe, on the Iſland of Purbeck 
between Peverel- Point, and St. Alban's- 
head, at a part of the ſhore where the 11 
cliff is of vaſt height, and riſes almoſt. | 
perpendicular from its baſe. 


But at this particular ſpot the cliff is 
excavated at the foot, and preſents a 
cavern of ten or twelve yards in depth, 
and of breadth equal to the length of a 
large ſhip, the ſides of the cavern ſo 
nearly upright as to be extremely diffi- 
cult of acceſs, the roof formed of the 
ſtupendous cliff, and the bottom of it 


ſtrewed with ſharp and uneven rocks, 


which ſeem to have been rent from above 
by ſome conyullion of nature. 


It 
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It was at the mouth of this. cavern 
that-the unfortunate wreck lay ſtretched 
almoſt from fide to ſide of it, and offer- 
ing her broadſide to the horrid chaſm. . 


But at the time the ſhip ſtruck it was 
too dark to diſcover the extent of their 
danger, and the extreme horror of their 
ſituation ; even Mr, Meriton himſelf 
conceived a hope that ſhe might keep 
together. till day- light, and endeavoured 
to chear his drooping friends, and in 
particular the unhappy ladies, with this 
comfortable expectation, as an anſwer to 
the Captain's enquiries, how they went 
on, or what he thought af their ſituation. 


In addition to the company already in 
hs round. houſe, they had admitted three 
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black women, and two ſoldiers wives, 
who with the huſband of one of them 


nad been permitted, to come in, though 


the ſeamen who had tumultuouſiy de- 
manded entrance, to get the lights, had 
been oppoſed, and kept out by Mr. 
Rogers, the third Mate, and Mr. Brimet 
the fifth, ſo that the numbers there were 
now increaſed to near fifty; Captain 
Pierce fitting on a chair, cat, or ſome 
other moveable, with a daughter.on each 
fide of him, teach of whom he alternately 
preſſed to his affe&ionate boſom; the 
reſt of the melancholy” aſſembly were 
ſeated on the deck, which was firewed 
-with muſical inſtruments, and the wreck 
I ogra trunks, O_ 18 Package 


N here allo Me. Mericon, having 
* 


e 
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preyiouſly cut ſeveral wax candles into 
pieces, and ſtuck them up in various 
parts of the round -houſe, and lighted 


up all the glaſs lanthorns he could 


find, took his ſeat, intending to wait 
the happy dawn, that might preſent 
to him the means oſ effecting his own. 
eſcape, and afford him an opportunity 
of giving aſſiſtance to the partners of 
his danger; but obſerving that the poor 
ladies appeared parched and exhauſted, 
he fetched a baſket of oranges from ſome 
part of the round -houſe,, and prevailed 
on ſame of them to refreſh themſelves 
by ſucking. a little of the juice. At 
this time they were all tolerably com 
poſed, except Miſs Manſel, who was 
in hyſteric fits on the floor deck. of che 
zound-houſe. _ 


But 
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But on his return to the company, he 


perceived a conſiderable alteration in 
the appearance of the ſhip, the ſides 


were viſibly giving way, the deck feemed 
to be lifting, and he diſcovered” other 


ftrong ſymptoms'that ſhe could nothold 


together much longer, he therefore at- 
tempted to go forward to look out, but 


| immediately ſaw that the ſhip was ſepa-' 


rated in the middle, and that the fore 
part had changed its poſition, and lay 


rather farther out towards the ſea ; and 


in this emergency, when the next mo- 
ment might be charged with his fate, he 
determined to feize the preſent, and to 
follow the example of the crew, and the 


ſoldiers, who were now quitting the ſhip 


in numbers, and making their way to a 
ſhore, of which they knew not yet the 


|  hortors. Among 


„ 


1 


; Among other meaſures adopted to 


favor theſe attempts, the enſign- ſtaff 


had been unſhipped, and attempted to 
be laid from the ſhip's fide to ſome of 


the rocks, but without. ſucceſs, for it 


ſnapped to pieces before it reached them, 
however by the light of a lanthorn, which 
a ſeaman, of the name of Burmaſter, 
handed through the ſky4ight of the 
rqund-houſe to the deck, Mr. Meriton 
diſcovered a ſpar, which appeared to be 
laid from the ſhip's ſide to the rocks, 
and on this ſpar he determined to at- 
tempt his efcape. 


| "Its accordingly laid himſelf down on 
it, and thruſt himſelf forward, but he 
ſoon found that the ſpar had no com- 
munication with the rock, he reached 
; che 


* 1 


the end of it, and then ſlipped off, re- 
ceiving a very violent bruiſe in his fall, 
and before he could recover his legs, he 
was waſhed off by the ſurge, in which 
he ſupported himſelf by ſyimming, till 
| the returning wave daſhed: him againſt 
the back part of the cavern, where he 
laid hold of a ſmall projecting piece of 
the rock, but was ſo benumbed, that 
he was on the point of quitting it, when 
a ſeaman who had already gained a foot - 
ig, « extended his hand, and aſſiſted him 
till he could ſecure himſelf on a little 
| ſhelf of the rock, from which he clam- 
bered ſtill higher, till he was out of the 
reach of the ſurf. | | 


Mr. derm the third Mate, remained 


with the Captain, and the unfortunate 
ladies 


Ts 


— 
* 


minutes after Mr. Metiton had quitted 


might ſhare the ſame fate. ; 


* 
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fadies; and their companions, near twenty 


the ſhip : Soon after the latter left the 
routnd-houſe, the C aptain aſked what was 
become of him, and Mr. Rogers replied 
that he was gone on the deck, to ſee 


what could be done. — After this A 


heavy ſea breaking over the ſhip, the 
ladies exclaimed, * Oh poor NMeriton % 
he” is drowned, had he ſtaid with us he 
would have been ſafe,” and they all, 
and particularly Miſs Mary Peirce, ex- 
preſſed great concern at the apprehen- 
ſion of his loſs. On this occaſion Mr. 
Rogers offered to go and call in Mr. 
Meriton, but this was oppoſed by the 
ladies from an apprehenſion chat he 
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At this time the ſea was breaking in 


at the fore part of the ſhip, and reached 
as far as the main- maſt, and Captain 


| Pierce, gave. Mr. Rogers a nod, and 


they. took a lamp, and went rogether 
into the ſtern gallery, and after viewing 
the rocks for ſometime, Caprain Pierce 
aſked Mr. Rogers, if he thought there 


t was any poſſibility of ſaving the girls, 


to which he replied, he feared there was 
not, for they could only diſcover the 
black face of the perpendicular rock, 


and. -not the cavern which afforded mel. 


ter to_ thoſe who eſcaped ; they then 
returned. to the round- houſe, | and Mr, 
Rogers hung up the lamp, and Captain 
Pierce 5 with his great coat on, fat down 
between his two daughters, and ſtrug- 
gled to ſuppreſs the parental tear which 
then burſt into his exe. The 
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The ſea continuing to break in very 
faſt, Mr. M*Manus, a Midſhipman, 
and Mr. Schutz, a paſſenger, aſked Mr. 
Rogers what they could do to elcape, 
who replied “ follow me, and they 
then. all went into the ſtern gallery, 
and from thence by the weather upper 
quarter gallery upon the poop, and 
whilſt they were there a very heavy ſea 
fell on board, and the round-houſe gave 
way, and he heard the ladies ſhriek at 
intervals, as if the water had reached 
them, the noiſe of the ſea at other times 
drowning their yoices. 


Mr. Brimer had followed Mr. Rogers 
to the poop, where they had remained 
together about five minutes, when on the 
coming on of the laſt mentioned fea, 

they 
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they jointly ſeized a hen-coop, and the 
fame wave which he apprehended prov- 
ed fatal to ſome of thoſe who remained 
below, happily carried him and his 
companion to the rock, on which they 
were daſhed with ſuch violence as to be 
miſerably bruiſed and hurt. 

On this rock were twenty-ſeven men, 
but it was low water, and as they were 
convinced that upon the flowing of the 
ride, they muſt all be waſhed off, many 
of them attempted to get to the back or 
fides of the Cavern, out of the reach 


of the returning fea, in this attempt 


ſcarce more than fix, beſides himſelf; and 
Mr. Brimer ſucceeded, of the remainder 
fome ſhared the fate which. they had 
apprehended; andthe others periſhed in 


their efforts to get into the Cavern, 


1 37 | 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer both 
however reached the cavern, and ſcram- 
bled up the rock, on narrow ſhelves 
of which they fixed themſelves, . Mr; 
Rogers got ſo near to his friend Mr, 
Meriton as to exchange congratulations 
with him, but he was prevented from 
joining him by at leaſt twenty. men wha 
were between them, neither of whom 
could move without immediate peril of 
his life. — At the time Mr.' Rogers 
reached this ſtation of poſſible ſafety, 
his ſtrength was ſo nearly exhauſted, that 
had the ſtruggle continued a few mi- 
nutes longer he muſt have been inevit- 
ably loſt, 
They now found that a very conſider- 
able number of the crew, ſeamen, fols 
diers, 
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diers, and ſome petty officers were in 
the ſame ſituation with themſelves, tho 
many who had reached the rocks below; 
had periſhed, in attempting to aſcend ; 
what that ſituation was they were till 
to learn; at preſent they had eſcaped 
immediate death, bur they were yet to 
encounter cold, nakedneſs, wind, rain, 
and the perpetual beating of the ſpray 
of the ſea, for a difficult, precarious, and 
munen Ae ; 


rey ce yet diſcern ſome part of 
the ſhip, and ſolaced themſelves, in their 
dreary tations, with the hope of its 
remaining entire till day break, for, in 
the midſt of their own misfortunes, the 


fufferings of the females affected them 


with the moſt acute anguiſh, and every 


. : ' f | ſea 
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ſea that broke, brought with it terror, 
for the fate of thoſe amiable, and Ou? 
leſs beings. 


© But, alas! their apprehenſions were 
too ſoon'realized. In a very few minutes 
after Mr. Rogers had' gained' the rock; 
an univerſal ſhriek, which ſtill vibrates 
in their ears, and, in which, the voice 
of female diſtreſs was lamentably diſtin- 
guiſhable, announced the dreadful Ca- 
taſtrophe; in a few moments all was 
huſhed, except the warring winds, and 
beating waves; the wreck was buried 
in the remorſeleſs deep, and not an atom 
of her was ever after diſcoverable. 


Thus periſhed the Halſewell, and with 
"we worth, honor, ſkill, beauty, amia- 


wlity, 


/ 


Len 
bHity; and bright accompliſhments 3 
never did the angry elements combat 
with more elegance; never was a watery 
grave filled with ſuch precious remains. 
Great, God, how infcrutable are thy 
judgments! yet we know them to be 
ju&4 nor will we arraign thy mercy, 
ho haſt! transferred virtue and purity, 
ron igapertect; and mutable — 
AERO: * N 


7 iden 8 of woe was this 
dreadful, this tremendous blow, to the 
yet trembling, and ſcarcely half ſaved 
weetches, who were hanging about the 
' ſides. of the horpid- cavern? they were 
themſelves ſtill in the moſt imminent 
danger, but: their! deareſt?! friends, the 
you: companions af their voyage; 
thoſe 
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thoſe. whoſe. beauty, and accomplithe+ 
ments, would have charmed the- tedious 
hours, and beguiled even contrary winds, 
and all the impediments of a long paſ- 


age, of the ſting of diſappointment; had _ 


now bid them an. everlaſting. farewell; 
they felt for themſelves, but they wept 
for wives, parents, fathers, brothers, 
ſiſters, —perhaps lovers. All—All cut 
off from their deareſt; their moſt in- 
valuable hopes. | 


Nor were they leſs agonized by the 
ſubſequent events of this ill-fated night: 
many of thoſe: who. had gained the pre» 
carious ſtations which we have deſcribed; 
worn out with fatigue, weakened. by 
bruiſes, battered by the tempeſt, and 
benumbed with the cold, quitted their 

1 | holdfaſts, 


M . 


holdfaſts, and tumbling headlong either 
on the rocks below, or in the ſurf, pe- 
riſned beneath the feet of their wretched 
aſſociates, and by their dying groans, 
and  gulping exclamations for pity, 
awakened terrific apprehenſions in the 
ſurvivors, of their own approaching 
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At length, after the bittereſt three hours 
which miſery ever lengthened into ages, 
the day broke on them, but inſtead of 
bringing with it the relief with which 
they had flattered themſelves, ſerved to 


diſcover all the horrors of their ſituation; 


they now found that had the cquntry 
been alarmed by the guns of diſtreſs 
which they had continued to fire for 
e, hours before the: ſhip ſtruck, but 

| | which 
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which from the violence of the ſtorm 
were unheard, they could neither be 
obſerved by the people from above, as 
they were completely ingulphed in the 
cavern, and over-hung by the cliff, nor 
did any part of the wreck remain to 
point out their probable place of refuge; 
below, no boat "could live to ſearch 
them out, and had it been poſſible to 
have acquainted thoſe who would wiſh 
to affiſt them, with their exact ſituation, 
no ropes could be conveyed into the 
cavity, to facilitate their eſcape. 
The only proſpect which offered, was 
to creep along the ſide of the cavern, to 
its outward extremity, and on a ledge 
ſcarcely as broad as a man's hand, to turn 
the corner, and endeavour to clamber 
up 


{ +1 


up the almoſt perpendicular precipice, 
whoſe ſummit was near two hundred feet 
from the baſe. 


And in this deſperate effort did ſome 
ſuccneds whilſt others, trembling with 
terror, and their ſtrength exhauſted by 
mental and bodily fatigue, loſt their 
precarious "OM and . in the 


r. . 


"The firſt a men. ah ke the ſummit. 
of the cliff, were the Cook, and James 
Thompſon a quarter-maſter, by their 
own, exertions they made their way to 
the land, and the moment they reached 
it, haſtened to the neareſt houſe, and 
made known the ſituation of their fellow- 
ſufferers. 


J 


e 


1 

The houſe at which they firſt arrived 
was Eoſftingten, the preſent habitation of 
Mr. Garland, fteward or agent to the 
proprietors of the Purbeck Quarries, 
who immediately got together the work - 
men under his direction, and with the 
moſt zealous and animated humanity, 
exerted every effort for the preſervation 
of the ſurviviag crew of this unfortunate 
ſhip; ropes were procured with all 
poſſible diſpatch, and every precaution 
taken that aſſiſtance ſhould be ſpeedily 
and effectually given; and we are happy 
in this opportunity of bearing teſtimony, 
under the authority of the Principal 
ſurviving officers, to. the kind, "bene- 
volent, and ſpirited behaviour of this 
Gentleman, whoſe conduct on the melan- 
Narr occaſion, entitles him to univerſal 
reſpect 
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reſpect and regard, as well as to the par- 
ticular gratitude of thoſe who were the 
immediate objects of his philanthropy. 


Mr. Meriton made the attempt, and 
almoſt reached the edge of the precipice ; 
a ſoldier who preceded him, had his 
feet on a ſmall projecting rock or ſtone, 


and on the ſame ſtone Mr. Meriton had 
faſtened his hands to help his progreſs; 
at this critical moment the Quarry-men 
arrived, and ſeeing a man ſo nearly within 
their reach, they dropped a rope to 
hjm, of which he immediately laid hold, 
and in a vigorous effort to avail himſelf 
of this adyantage, he looſened the ſtone 
oh which he ſtood, which giving way, 
Mr. N muſt have been precipitated 
jo th the p. but that a rope was pro- 
Videntially 
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videntially lowered to him at the inſtant, 
which he ſeized as he was in the act of 
falling, and was ſafely drawn. to the 
ſummit. 


The fate of Mr. Brimer was peculiarly 
ſevere, this Gentleman who had only 


been married nine days before the ſhip 


ſailed, to a beautiful lady, the daughter 


of Capt. Norman, of the Royal Navy, 


in which ſervice Mr. Brimer was a 
lieutenant, but was now on a voyage to 


viſit an uncle at Madraſs, came on ſhore, 


as we have already obſerved, with Mr. 


Rogers, and like him got up the ſide of 
the cavern, where, he remained till che 
morning, when he crawled out, and a 
rope being thrown to him, he was either, 
ſo benumbed with the cold as to faſten. 


it, 
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it about him improperly, or fo agitated, 
as to neglect making it faſt at all; but 
from which ever cauſe it aroſe, the effect 
was fatal to him; at the moment of his 
ſuppoſed preſervation, he fell from his 
| ſtand, and was unfortunately daſhed to 
© Pieces, in the preſence of thoſe who 
could only lament the deplorable fate of 
an amiable and worthy man, and an able 
er ee. | | 


" 


As the day advanced, more aſſiſtance 
was obtained; and as the life-preferving 
efforts of the ſurvivors would admit, 
5 they crawled to the extremities of the 
cavern: and preſented themſelves to their 
preſervers above, who ſtood prepared 
with che means which the ſituation would 
permit them to exerciſe,” to help them to 

the ſummit, The 
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The method of affording this help 
was ſingular, and does honour to the 
humanity and intrepidity of the Quarry» 
men. The diſtance from the top of the 
rock to the cavern, was at leaſt 100 feet 
with a projection of the former of about 
8 feet, ten of theſe formed a decliyity 
to the edge, and the remainder. of it 
was perpendicular. On the very brink of 
the precipice ſtood twodaring fellows, a 
rope being tied round them, and faſtened 
above to a ſtrong iron bar, fixed in the 
ground, behind them in like manner 
two more, and two more. A ſtrong 
rope alſo properly ſecured, paſſed be- 
tween them, by which they might hold 
and ſupport themſel ves from falling; 
they then let down another rope with 
a nooſe ready fixed below the cavern ; 
— 75 1 and 


e e 
and the wind blowing hard, it was in 
ſome inſtances forced under the project- 
ing rock ſufficiently for the fufferers 


to reach it without crawling to the ex- 
tremity, in either caſe, whoever laid 


hold of it, put the nooſe round his 
waiſt, and after eſcaping from one ele- 
ment, committed himſelf full ſwing to 
another, in which he dangled till he 
was drawn up with great care and 
caution. | 


It is but juſtice in this place to ſay, 
that the ſurvivors received the friendly 


and humane aſſiſtance of Mr. Jones and. 


Mr. Hawker, gentlemen. reſident near 
the ſpot. 


But an this attempt many ſhared the 


332 W fate 
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fate of the unfortunate Mr. Brimer; and 
unable through cold, weakneſs, pertur- 
bation of mind, or the incommogouſneſs 
of the ſtations they occupied, to avail 
themſelves of the ſuccour which was 
offered them, were at laſt precipitated 
from the ftupendous cliff, and were 
either daſhed to pieces on the rocks be- 
neath, or falling into the ſurge, periſhed 
in the waves. : 


Among' theſe unhappy ſufferers, the 
deſtiny of a drummer belonging to the 
military on board the Halſewell, was 
attended with circumſtances of peculiar 
diſtreſs z being either waſhed off the rock 
by the ſeas, or falling into the ſurf from 


above, he was carried by the counter 


lea's or returning waves, beyond the 
breakers, 


4s 
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breakers, within which his utmoſt efforts 
could never again bring him, but he 


was drawn further out to ſea, and as 


he ſwam remarkably well, continued to 
ſtruggle with the waves, in fight of his 
pitying companions, till his ſtrength was 
exhauſted, and he ſunk, to riſe no more. 

It was not till late in the day that the 
ſurvivors were ali conveyed to fafety, one 
indeed, William Trenton, a ſoldier, re- 


mained- on his ' perilous ſtand till the 


morning of Saturday the 7th of January, 


expoſed to the united horrors of the ex- 
tremeſt perſonal danger, and the moſt 
arute diſquietude of mind; nor is it eaſy 
to Gonceive how his ſtrength and ſpirits 
could have ſupported ' him for ſuch a 


number of hours, under diſtreſs ſo poig- 
nant and complicated, Though 


„ 

Though the remains of the wreck were 
no longer diſcoverable among the rocks, 
yet the ſurface of the ſea was covered 
with the fragments as far almoſt as the 
eye could reach, and even ſo late as ten 
o'clock on the Friday morning, a ſheep, 
part of the live ſtock of the unfortunate 


officers, was obſerved buffeting the angry 
waves. 


The ſurviving officers, ſeamen, and 

ſoldiers, being now aſſembled at the houſe 

i, of their benevolent friend, Mr, Garland, 
they were muſtered; and found to amount 

to ſeventy-four, out of rather more than' 

two hundred and forty, which was about 

the number of the crew and paſſengers 

in the ſhip when ſhe ſailed through the 

Downs; of the remainder, who unhap- 


1 


pily loſt their lives, upwards. of ſeventy 
are ſuppoſed to have reached the rocks, 
bur to have been waſhed off, or to periſh 
in falling from the cliffs, and fifty or 
more to have ſunk with the Captain and 
the ladies in the round-houſe, when the 
after part of the ſhip went to pieces. 


All thoſe who reached the ſummit ſur- 
vived, except two or three, who are ſup- 
poſed to have expired in drawing up, and 
a black, who died in a few hours after he 
was brought to the houſe, though many of 
them were ſo miſerably bruiſed that their 
lives were doubtful, and they are ſcarcely 
yet recovered, g 


S the laſt returns which were diſ- 
patched from the ſhip have never come 
to hand, and all books and papers went 

| 0 
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to the bottom with her, it has been im- 


poſſible to obtain an exact liſt of the ſea- 


men, ſoldiers, paſſengers, and ſervants, 
who were on board her at the time ſhe 
failed, nor is the liſt of the officers per- 
fectly complete, ſome of the more ſubor- 
dinate being uſually entered on the ſhip's 


books, at the time they actually come on 
board. 


We ſhall, however, offer to our readers, 
two liſts; the firſt, of all the principal 
officers, and ſuch others as can be pre- 
ciſely aſcertained, who ſailed in her, and 
the authenticity of which, as far as it 
goes, may be depended on; the ſecond 


(in which but few doubts occur) of the 


perſons who were ſaved, 


Liſt 
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LIS T bf Officers on board the 
HALSEWELL, at the time ſhe 
_ failed: 

Richard Pierce — Captain 
Thomas Burſton — Chief Mate 
Henry Meriton — Second Mate 
John Rogers — Third Mate 
Henry Pilcher — Fourth Mate 
William Larkins — Fifth Mate 


James Brimer — Supernumerary ditto 


John Daniel — Sixth Mate 
Thomas Clothier — Surgeon 
Richard Fowler — Purſer 
— McCoy — Surgeon's Mate 
— — Falconer — Ditto | 
William Rayner — Purſer's Aſſiſtant 
Duncan MDougal Midſhipman 
M Manus - Ditto 

James Humphries Ditto 
William Humphries Ditto 
Thomas Jeane Ditto 


WE, 


Charles Templer Youths under the 
Charles Webber | care of the Captain 


William Cowley and other officers, but 
Miller — Jacting as en n 


JR Welch — Gunner 

Daniel Frazer -— Boatſwain 
John Harriſon — Sail- maker 
Edward Hart —— Gunner's Mate 
Jacob Murray — Ditto 

Thomas Barnaby — Boatſwain's Mate 
Benjamin Barclay — Quarter-mafter | 

James Thompſon Ditto 

18 Andrew Weſt - Ditto 

Gilbert Ogilvie — Ditto 

Joſeph Jackſon — Ditto 
Jonath. Moreton— Ditto 

Thomas Firth Captain's Steward 
George Wilſon — Ship's Steward 
James Jackſon — Carpenter's Mate ; 
William Fleet — Caulker's Mate 
James Turner — Cooper 
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LIST of the Officers, Senne and | 


Soldiers ſaved, 


Henry Meriton — Second Mate 
John Rogers —.Third Mate 
John Daniel — Sixth Mate 
Duncan M<Dougal Midſhipman 
—— M-Manus Ditto 
James Welch — Gunner 
Daniel Frazer — Boatſwain 
John Harriſon — Sail-maker 
Edward Hart 
Jacob Murray — Ditto 


- Gunner's Mate 


Thomas Barnaby — Boatſwain's Mate | 
Benjamin Barclay — Quarter-maſter 


Gf James Thompſon Ditto 
Andrew Welt Ditto 


. Gilbert Ogilvie — Ditto 
Joſeph Jackfon — Ditto 
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James 


1 
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James Jackſon — Carpenter's Mate 
William Fleet —— Caulker's Mate 


James Turner — Cooper 
Robert Pierce Cook 


, 


Richard Tupman— Seaman 


Thomas Morgan — Ditto 
John Lock Ditto 
Timothy Forſter — Ditto 
George Woodgate Ditto 
Andrew Anderſon - Ditto 
John Morris — Ditto 
George Harris —— Ditto 
Wa. Viccary — Ditto 
John Cowaden - Ditto 
Robert Millar Ditto 
David Anſley — Ditto 
William Thompſon Ditto 
George Sunderland Ditro 
Jonath. Rogers — Ditto 


Nath. 
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Nath. Mingies "> Seaman 


John Price — Ditto 
John Love — Ditto 


Thomas Brooks — Ditto 


Solomon Bevans — Ditto 


Michael Bevans — Ditto 


Iſaac Holland — Ditto 
Robert Humphries Ditto 


Richard Berry —— Ditto 
John White — Ditto 


Peter Roſs — Ditto 


Thomas White — Ditto 


John Anderſon— Dirto 
George Ruſſell Ditto 


Robert Roberts — Ditto 


William Evans Ditto 


James Flendall — Ditto 
George Powdrill— Ditto 
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John Fowles — Soldier 


Joſhua Hawkins— Ditto 
William Gapon — Ditto 
James Rowley — Ditto 
Richard Strover — Ditto 
Thomas Jones Ditto 
Robert Daniel — Ditto 
William Spraggs — Ditto 
Thomas Eaſtman Ditto 
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William Clark Ditto 
William Rickies — Ditto 
John Morſe Ditto 


Caleb Auſten Ditto 
Joſcph Watſon — Ditto 
Thomas Shaftoe — Ditto 
John Todd — Ditto 
William Johnſton— Ditto 


Richard Reeves — Dio 


Philip Smith — Ditto 


& 


Patrick 
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Patrick Ganetty — Soldier 
Benjamin Morris —— Ditto 
Thomas Sanders —— Ditto 
James Shield — Ditto 
John White — Dito 
William Trenton — Ditto 


On Saturday morning Mr. Meriton 


and Mr. Rogers, having been liberally 
aſſiſted by Mr. Garland with the means 
of making the journey, ſet off for 
London, to carry the melancholy tidings 
to the Directors of the India · Houſe; and 
having humanely taken the precaution 
to acquaint the magiſtrates of the towns 
through which they paſſed, that a num- 
ber of ſnipwrecked men would be ſoon 
on the road to the metropolis, (leſt the 


tedious and diſagreeable way- fare of 
| of 
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of theſe unfortunate 'beings ſhould be 
rendered more miſerable by unjuſt ſuf- 


picions) they arrived at the India-Houſe 
on Sunday the 8th inſtant at noon, 


where the ſad tale was no ſooner: told, 


than the Directors, with their uſual 
munificence, ordered handſome grati- 
fications to the Quarry-men and others, 


who aſſiſted in ſaving the ſurvivors, and 


provided ſome immediate ſupport for 
thole who ' out-lhived this lamentable 
event. To Mr, Garland the Directors 
have allo made ſuch acknowledgment 
of thanks, as his benevolent conduct 
mer ited. 


It would be unjuſt to ſuppreſs a 
circumſtance, which reflects great honor 
on the benevolence of the maller of the 

Crown 
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Crown Inn, at Blandford, Dorſerſhire 1 
When the diſtteſſed ſeamen arrived in that 
town, he ſent for them all to his houſe; 
and having given them the refreſnment 
of à comfortable dinner, he preſented 
each man with half a crown to help him 
on his journey. An example of liberality, 
which we truſt will have its effect. 


Before we pay the tribute due to the 
memories of thoſe who unfortunately 
ſuffered on this deplorable occaſion, it 
may not be improper to remark, that a 
very particular friendſhip ſubſiſted be- 
teen Mr. Meriton and Mr. Rogers, the 
two principal officers who eſcaped the 
dreadful cataſtrophe z they had made a 
long and painful voyage together in the 
Pigor, and were among the few who 


ſurvived 


(<q 


(q 


has been ſo unhappily interrupted; they 


verſal reputation dictates. 
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ſurvived the mortality with which the 


crew of that ſhip was viſited: On their 


return to England, twenty-five days only 
before they undertook the voyage which 


again engaged to embark in the fame 
bottom, aud Providence has a ſecond time 
reſcued them from impending death: The 
ſanction which theſe Gentlemen havegiven 
to this narrative, prevents our ſpeaking 
of them in the language which their uni- 


The character of Captain Pierce is 
beyond eulogium; his profeſſional ſkill 
and knowledge will be beſt teſtified by 
the command with which he had been 


long inveſted, and which he bore with 


equal honour to himſelf, and advantage 
to his employers. His integrity was as 
E unimpeached 
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unimpeached as his - punctuality was 
exemplary. He was generous without 
profuſion, and liberal without oſtenta- 


tion. His heart and his hand correſ- il 4 
ponded in the exerciſe. of every act of 
humanity ; from his door the diſtreſſed 
never departed without relief. He was 
a fincere and zealous friend, a kind and 
unaſſuming benefactor. In his family 
he was a pattern of excellence, a tender 
and affectionate huſband, a fond and 
indulgent parent, a mild and beneficent 
maſter. In his ſhip he was the friend 6 
of his officers, the protector of youth, 
che encourager of merit, a father to the 
crew: Few private men have deſerved, 
few have enjoyed, a character ſo totally 
irreproachable, ſo conſpicuouſly eminent. 


His 
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- His daughters (in acts of tenderneſs. 
to whom he nobly and heroically expired) 
were as remarkable, for accompliſhment 
of mind, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, as 
for the elegance of their perſons, and 
the extent of their polite acquirements ; 
they were educated under the immediate 
care of their parents, and repaid their 
tenderneſs by the moſt dutiful and af- 
fectionate attention. 


Six children happily ſurvive him, and 
we truſt will ſerve as comforters to his 
afflicted and yet diſconſolate widow, to 
whom he had been married upwards of 
twenty years; one of theſe, the eldeſt, a 
ſon, and the name-ſake of his lamented 
father, is now about eighteen years old, 
and was left in the Eaſt-Indies by Capt. 
Pierce on his laſt voyage; the others are 

| - two 
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eren fex of different ages, and an 
irtfant pet at its thothet's breaſt. Mrs. 
Fierce was the daughter of Thomas Bur- 
"ſton, Efq; the Collector of Exciſe for the 
County of Surrey; ; ahd at Kingſton it 
that county, Captain Pierce and his 
family have relicked almoſt conftantly 
ffom the time of his martlage. As merit 
and induſtry, Hke his, could hartly fail of 
ſucceſs, it is ſaid he hat acquired a com- 
petent fortune, and intended that this 
ſhould be his laſt voyage. —Unhappily 


for his family, his friends, and the com- 
munity, the progreſs of it was {topped 


Dy an event which has produced the moſt 


: univerſal and unaffeted concern. 


. 
© * 


Captam Pierce, nete of a gen- 
G2 * tleman 


The two Mik Pauls were relations to 
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tleman of the Weſt of England; beauty 
ful, ſenſible, amiable, and accomplihed 
young women—Happy in the cms 
aionſhip of their beloved couſins, happy 
in the protection of their worthy ang 
affectionate Father, the pain of quitting 
their Kill nearer relations, and the terror 

_ of a long voyage were diſſipated, and 
their embarkation ſeemed only to be an q 
agreeable change of ſituation How un- 

_ <extain are the expectations, how deluſive 
the proſpects, how evaneſcent the hopes, 
by which mortals are guided in the pur- 
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Miſs Blackburne was the FEI of 


Captain Blackburne, a commander alſo 
in the ſervice of the Eaſt· India Company, 
who now reſides at Old Malton in Vork- 

it _ mire. 
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Aderable fortune in Aſia, from whenee 
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ſhite, If the reports we have heard be 
true, that this gentleman has lately loſt 


deaths, what pity and commiſeration is 
due to him on the additional misfortune 


which has befallen him in the perſon of 


a daughter, whoſe beauty and merit were 
equally the objects of admiration. 


Of Miſs Haggard and Miſs Manſel no 
further circumſtances have come to our 
knowledge, than thoſe we have already 
mentioned; but it is univerſally allowed 
by thoſe to whom they were known, 
that they may be very deſervedly grouped 


with their amiable fellow-ſufferers, 


Mr. Schutz had acquired a very con- 


he 


two ſons by untimely and accidental - 
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1 
he had not been long returned; but ſome 
difficulties ariſing in the collection and. 
remittance of conſiderable ſums which he 
had left behind him in the Eaſt, he found 
it neceſſary to make another voyage to 
Indoſtan, - but unhappily periſhed, in all 


probability, as he was attempting to gain 


the rock, his body having ſince been 
found, and received interment, Of this 
gentleman's family and conneCtions no 
accounts have come to our hands, but 
the officers who ſurvive ſpeak of his 
character with great reſpect. 


Mr. Pilcher, the fourth mate, ad 
about twenty-four years of age, a young 
gentleman highly eſteemed ; he was 
lately a lieutenant on hoard the Scipio, a 
guardſhip, commanded by Captain In- 

| olefield ; ; 
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glefield ;, his father, Edward Pilcher, 


Eſq. is in the commiſſion of the peace 


for the County of Kent. Mr. Falconer, 
one of the ſurgeon's mates, was the ſon 
of Magnus Falconer, Eſq, one of the 
Maſter Attendants of Chatham Yard, and, 


was going to ſettle at Bencoolen.— Mr. 
William Rayner, the Purſer's Aſſiſtant, 
was the ſon of a gentleman of very re- 
ſpectable abilities in the law, and grand- 


ſon of John Rayner, Eſq. late of Sunbury, 
in Middleſex, 


Among the youths who were cut off 
by this dreadful blow, were Mr. Charles 
Templer, brother of James Templer, 


Eſq. His Majeſty's Attorney, and Maſter 
of the Crown-office in the King's-bench. 


Mr. Charles Webber, ſon of the late 


mw Webber, and ſon-i in-law to Wm. 


Smith, | 


} 


{ 


, 
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Smith, Eſq. of His Majeſty's Office of 
Ordnance. Mr. William Cowley, on, 
of —— Cowley, Eſq. of Kingſton, in 
Surrey, and Mr. — Miller, ſon of Mr. 
Miller, organift, of Doncaſter; this young 
gentleman was a proficient in muſic, and 
it was intended, with his aſſiſtance, and 
that of ſome of the Captain's band, to 
have formed occaſional concerts, in which. 
the ladies would alſo have taken parts, 
to amuſe them on the paſſage. | 


Among the Midſhipmen who ſuffered 
was Mr. Thomas Jeane, ſon of Thomas 


Jeane Eſq; of Moncton, near Taunton, 


m Somerſerſhire, this youth was alſo 
under the immediate care of Captain 
Pierce, and his fate was alſo attended 


with many calamitous circumſtances: 
a . after 
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after he had quitted the ſhip and gained 


the rock, he was again ſwept off by the 
devouring waves, ſwimming well, he 
a ſecond time got footing on the rock, 

but being now worn out with fatigue, 
and ſtiff with cold, he could not ſupport 
himſelf againſt the continued aſſaults of 
the tempeſt, but after ſeven hours en- 
durance of all the diſcomforts of his 
ſituation, be was compelled by debility 

to abandon his only hope of lite, and 
periſhed i in the ſea: 


Of the other officers who pit no 
particular Accounts have been obtained, | 
nor any anecdotes of any of the other 
ſufferers, except the following, which the 
Editor ſubjoins in the very elegant and 
affecting language in which it was con- 
veyed to him. Amongſt 
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Amongſt the many unfortunate ſuffer- 
ers, were Mr. James Humphries, and 
Mr. William Humphries, ſons of the 
Reverend Mr. Francis Humphries, the 
preſent Curate of Hampſtead. The 
youngeſt had already made one voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies, and by his good 
conduct recommended himſelf to Capt. 
Pierce, who had received him on board 
as a midſhipman. The eldeſt had been 
educated at Woolwich, and acquired 
complete military knowledge, ſuch as 
induced him to hope for promotion. 
But being without connexions or intereſt, 
he ſtood no chance of a commiſſion on 
the return of peace, and therefore quitted 
the academy. A warm friend of his 
father, who had greatly intereſted him- 
ſelf, and aſſiſted him in the advancement 
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of a numerous family, exerted himſelf 
in fayour of this young man, and got 
kim on board che Halſewell, with a 
proſpect of the molt flattering nature, 
It qpened to him ſuddenly, he had bur 
s few hours to prepare for a fix months 
voyage: howeyer he fat about it wi 
ſpirit and activity, inſpired by hopes 
that fortune would favour his devour 
wiſhes, and enable him to repay a fond 
father the expences of an education, 
not gyite convenient to 2 fityation in 
life, ſeldom accompanied with afluence. 
But alas! how ſoon were his pious 
dreams cloſed by a watery grave! all 
that -we have learned of 'thele unfor- 
tunate brothers is, that they were {cen 
by one of the ſeamen, aiding each 
other in the deyouring Waves, but we 
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are unhappy not to find their hames in 
the liſt of ſurvivots. One may form 
ſome eſtimate of their merit by a 
citeumſtance that ſtrongly marks it, 
and ought not to be concealed, for the 
honour of à young gentleman, whoſe 
name is Levis. Mr. Humphries, for 
the putpoſe of augmenting his little 
income, and better ſupport of his nu- 
| merous family, has of late years taken 
a few pupils, and amongft them Mr. 
Lewis. The amiable difpoſition of his 
loſt companions had created ſuch an 
attachment in him, that his diſtreſs on 
| hearing the horrid tale was truly fra- 
ternal. The injunctions of a mother, 
and perſuaſions of his friends, could 
ſcarcely reſtrain him from weeping over 


the tremendous rock that deprived him 
5 of 
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of his beloved aſſociates, and exploring 


the coaſt for the recovery of their bodies, 


to perform his laſt kind office, by their 
decent interment. — Amiable, ſympa- 
thiſing youth! May ſucceſs reward thy 


virtuous, generous views! May thy 


pillow be ſoft in the hour of death, and 
ma) ſome friendly hand be near, to 
cloſe thine eyes! 


Nor may it be improper to mention 
the eſcape of Sir George L. Staunton 


and his lady from being ſharers in this 


dreadful cataſtrophe. —This gentleman 
who had long been in the particular 
confidence of Lord Macartney, ac- 


companied him to Madraſs as his Se- 
cretary, and came to England after the 


concluſion of the peace with Tippoo 
Saib 


. 
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Saib in the treaty for which he had a 
very conſiderable part. He was now 
about to return to Aſia, and had actually 
engaged for the paſſages of himſelf and 
lady in the Halſewell, but the arrival 
or immediate expectation of Lord Ma- 
cartney in England, happily induced 
him to abandon his intentions but a 
very few days before the ſhip ſailed. 


Though we are aware that the taſk is 


arduous, and are conſcious of our own 
inability, we cannot conclude this little 


narrative without offering to the relations L 


and friends of thoſe who have ſuffered 
in this unfortunate diſaſter, ſuch conſo- 
lation as preſents itſelf on a retro pect 
of the ſeveral circumſtances which have 
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been drawn together in the foregoing 
pages. | Let 
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Let thoſe to whom the amiable- ſuf. 
ferers were moſt dear, reflect on the fate 
of ſuch of the ſame ſex as were wrecked 


in the Groſvenor, who eſcaping a ſudden 


violent death, were expoſed to hunger, 
thirſt, nakedneſs; the attacks of wild 
beaſts, and of the ſtill greater brutes, 
the ſavages of the human race; who, cut 
off from all hope of ever being reſtored 
to any of the comforts of ſociety, muſt 
have looked forward to death as a refuge | 
from ſuch tranſcendent calamities, and 
have conſidered its tardy approach as a 
delay of happineſs ; and let them com- 
pare the fate of theſe wretched victims 
to that of the friends for whom they 
mourn, who, in all the purity of virtue, 


. were in a moment transferred to everlaſt- 


ing happineſs, without, a pang, and al» 
moſt without an apprehenſion ; and they 
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will find an alleviation of their grief 
which reflection will ſtrengthen, till time 
has mellowed the poignancy. of their an- 
guiſh into mild and tender regret. 


Let the friends and relations of the 
officers, ſeamen and others of that ſex, 
derive comfort from the conſideration 
that the lives of thoſe who are engaged 
in this perilous profeſſion, are in. a con- 
ſtant expoſure to dangers more oſtenſible, 
though perhaps not more aQual, than 
theſe of the tradeſman, the mechanic, 
or the artificer; and that the ſeparation 
of ſuch as are employed in this way of 
life from the reſt of the community, 
renders the accidents which befal them 
more conſpicuous and obſervable; that 
they would, in all probability, loſe the 
. 5 ; SHEN 357 ſame 
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ſame number of thoſe with whom they 
are connected in the ordinary events of 
mortality, and that the purſuits which 
brought them to this ſudden, and, appa- 


rently, untimely end, were innocent, 
uſeful, and laudable. 


And above all, let the aflited on the 
preſent occaſion, remember. that the 
friends they lament neither precipitated 
themſelves to deſtruction by neglect, ob- 


ſtinacy, temerity, or even imprudence; 
but that the event, however melancholy 
in its operation, was the diſpenſation of 
that Being who © rides in the whirlwind, 


and direfts the ſtorm; and that all his 
purpoſes, however unaccountable in the 
weak perceptions of human wiſdom, are 


unqueſtionably wiſe, gracious, and ulti- 


mately merciful. 
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